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THE PIP A TES OF PENZANCE. 




ECESSARILY a new operetta by 
the author and the composer of 
" Pinafore" is, in itself, a matter of 
interest. Curiosity would lead most 
people to see it, just to find out 
whether Messrs. Gilbert & Sullivan 
were likely to score such another 
success ; and curiosity led me to do 
so. Of course, I was seized upon 
by the inquisitorial fiend immediately after the opera, 
and buttonholed, and asked, " How did you like it ?" so 
many times and in so many ways that it took me an 
hour or two to answer. My various answers may, 
however, be summed up in the general statement that 
I think the opera far better than " Pinafore," and much 
less likely to make an immense and general popular hit. 
The libretto is irresistibly humorous, not in the "blunder- 
bludgeon" style, but in that delicately suggestive 
satirical manner which in all his writings Gilbert has 
taught his hearers to recognize, that is, those who have 
a sufficiently keen perception in that direction. It was 
vexatious to see how invariably the most skilfully in- 
sinuated bits of satire were unnoticed by the major 
portion of the house, and how a pun on " orphan" 
and " often," (which is very cleverly carried out, 
however), achieved the acceptance and commendation 
which was denied to its more worthy companions. 

The plot of the opera is as follows : Frederic, the 
hero of the piece, has been indentured to the pirates as 
an apprentice, through the misapprehension of Ruth, 
his nurse, who confused the words " pirate" and 
"pilot"; and supposed herself following his father's 
instructions in binding him to this band of robbers until 
his twenty-first birthday. These pirates are, however, 
as is seen before the opera is over, V the mildest 
mannered men that ever scuttled a ship or cut a throat. " 
Frederic's ruling peculiarity is an abnormal tenderness 
of conscience regarding the claims of duty. He is, at 
the time of the rising of the curtain, within half an hour 
of his majority and, consequently, of his release from 
his apprenticeship ; and he informs his pirate compan- 
ions that, although individually he loves them dearly, 
he considers them collectively a band of pernicious 
scoundrels ; and that, although he will do his duty to 
them up to the last minute of his minority, he shall then 
do his best to break up their organization and hand 
them over to the tender mercies of the law. The 
Pirate King (they are singularly honest thieves, these 
pirates), while regretting his decision, says that, if it 
appears to him to be his duty to do so, he cannot con- 
scientiously blame him for his intended action. Ruth 
begs Frederic to take her with him when he goes, a 
request which the pirates second. The have evidently 
no great love, for this middle-aged person. Frederic 
hesitates. He says that, while he has every reason for 
believing from her own assurances that she is a very 
fine woman, he should like to have a chance of com- 
paring her with others before taking a decisive step ; 
reminding her that she is the only woman he has seen 
for sixteen years. Ruth repeats her declaration that 
she really is a very fine woman, and Frederic expresses 
himself satisfied. Just at this moment female voices 
are heard. Major-General Stanley's daughters are out 
on a picnic, and are approaching the pirate's haunt. 
Ruth, feeling that she cannot stand comparison with 
their young and fresh beauty, takes herself quickly out 
of sight. Frederic also hides, fearing that his pirate's 
dress may alarm the young ladies. His modesty soon 
forces him to reveal himself, however ; for the fair 
damsels having decided to take off their shoes and 
stockings and " paddle" in the water, are about to put 
that determination into immediate execution, and have 
got as far as taking one shoe off. Frederic considers it 
his duty to inform them that they are not as unobserved 
as they imagined, and does so, greatly to their terror at 
first, but they are reassured on hearing that he is about 



to quit his piratical habits and become a respectable 
member of society. He implores their help : 

Qlu is there not one maiden here 

Who does not feel the moral beauty 
Of making worldly interest 

Subordinate to sense of duty ? 
Who would not give up willingly 

All matrimonial ambition 
To rescue such an one as I 

Fiom his unfortunate condition ? 

The young ladies fail, to see that their duty lies in this 
particular direction, until Mabel (the youngest daughter 
of the twenty), declares herself willing to make the 
sacrifice. Her sisters are in a quandary ; it is certainly 
not " proper," to leave Mabel with this young man, yet 
they feel that some chance should be given to the pair, 
that they may become acquainted with each other's 
sentiments. They finally conclude that they will " shut 
their eyes," and " talk about the weather." They 
thereupon retreat to the back of the stage, and com- 
mence an animated discussion upon the probabilities of 
a " warm July" ; a discussion which is only interrupted 
when their curiosity to hear what is going on between 
Mabel and Frederic becomes irresisible. 

As they are all about to depart, taking Frederic with 
them, the Pirate King and his band appear and, each 
seizing a young lady, declare their intention of marry- 
ing them with the assistance of 

A doctor of divinity 
Who lives in the vicinity, 

But Mabel stops them by her declaration that her father 
is a major-general ; and he, at that moment appearing, 
confirms her statement, and proves his right, to that 
rank in a song in which he shows himself to possess 
every kind of knowledge except that which is necessary 
for the fulfilment of the duties of his position. This 
song is what is technically termed a " patter" song; 
i.e., a song in which the words must be spoken with 
almost inconceivable rapidity and clearness. How 
difficult the words of this song are to enunciate in this 
manner may be judged from the second verse : 

I know our mythic history, King Arthur's and Sir Caradoc's, 

I answer hard acrostics, I've a pretty taste for paradox; 

I quote in elegiacs, all the crimes of Heliogabalus. 

In conies, I can floor peculiarities parabolus. 

I can tell undoubted Raphaels from Gerard Dows and Zoffanies, 

I know the croaking chorus from the u Frogs 1 * of Aristophanes. 

Then I can hum a fugue of which I've heard the music's din afore, 

And whistle all the airs from that infernal nonsense " Pinafore." 

I can write you out a washing-bill in Babylonic cuneiform, 

And tell you all the details of Caractacus 1 uniform. 

In short, in matters vegetable, animal and mineral, 

I am the very model of a modern Major-Gineral ! 

Conceive this, sung at the rate of about eight syllables 
a second ! The Major-General is horrified to hear 
that the pirates are going to marry his daughters, 
"against our wills, papa, "as they all declare; but, 
remembering to have heard that they never injure 
orphans, he is suddenly seized with the bright idea of 
representing himself as one, and beseeching them not 
to take from him his daughters who are " all that he 
can call his own." The pirates, moved to tears by his 
desolate condition, release his daughters ; declaring 
that " all they ask is life without a touch of poetry in 
it." At the word " poetry," all the characters fall on 
their knees and sing an ode to " Poetry, heaven-born 
maid." The General and the young ladies then depart, 
taking Frederic with them. 

The second act takes place in a ruined chapel in 
Major-General Stanley's grounds. The young ladies 
are endeavoring to console their father, who is over- 
come with grief to think of the lie (about his being an 
orphan), with which he has secured their release. He 
has " stained the escutcheon of his ancestors, who lie 
around him." Frederic reminds him that they can 
hardly be his ancestors, as he has but just bought the 
place. To which he replies : 

Frederic, in this chapel are ancestors— you cannot deny that. I don't 
know whose ancestors they were, but I know whose ancestors they are, 
and as their descendant " by purchase" (if I may so describe myself) 5 I 
shudder to think of the disgrace that I have brought upon them. 



Frederic then summons the police, whom he is to lead 
against his former companions. They appear, and 
acknowledge that they are not exactly delighted with 
the duties which fall to them, in a chorus of which this 
is one stanza : 

When the foeman bares his steel, 
All (trumpeting) — Tarantara, tarantara ! 

We uncomfortable feel ; 
All — Tarantara I 

And we find the wisest thing, 
All— Tarantara, tarantara! 

Is to slap our chests and sing, 
A ll — Taran tara ! 

For when threatened with emeutes, 
All — Tarantara, tarantara! 

And your heart is in your boots, 
All — Tarantara! 

There is nothing brings it round, 
All — Tarantara, tarantara! 

Like the trumpet's martial sound, 
All — Tarantara! 

In this chorus they use their clubs as trumpets. The 
General blesses them, and they receive an admonition 
to "go to death and go to slaughter, ' ' which is hardly 
calculated to cheer their spirits or inspire their courage. 
They then retire to await Frederic's summons ; and 
he, after a loving farewell to Mabel, is left alone. 

Then the Pirate King and Ruth enter through the 
back window of the chapel, and, presenting each a 
pistol at his head, beg for mercy. Under the circum- 
stances he can scarcely refuse. They then tell him that, 
shortly after his departure, they hit upon a " most 
amusing paradox," and knowing his love for that style 
of mental exercise felt themselves compelled to come 
and tell him of it. This paradox is, that, although he 
has lived twenty-one years he has seen but five birth- 
days, and a trifle over, as he was born on the twenty- 
ninth of February ; consequently, as he was bound to the 
pirates until his twenty-first birthday, he will not be free 
until a.d. 1940. Overcome with grief, Frederic never- 
theless acknowledges the claims of that duty which he 
has never resisted ; and, after a loving farewell to 
Mabel, he follows his old companions. He also feels 
bound to declare (as his best services are now again due 
to the pirates), that the General escaped by a lie, and 
that he is not an orphan — nay, worse, he never was. 
The Pirate King is furious at having been so unworthily 
deceived, and determines to return with the band and 
carry everybody off. As soon as they have gone 
Mabel calls the police, and urges them to attack the 
pirates without Frederic's assistance. They promise 
to du so, although they declare that they strongly 
sympathize with criminals, as they believe that, when 
not professionally engaged in breaking the laws, they 
are very worthy persons. Here is one of the stanzas in 
which they declare that belief : 

Serg. — When the enterprising burglar's not a-burgling — 

not a-burgling ; 
Sf.rg. — When the cutthroat isn't occupied m crime — 
All — pied in crime • 

Serg. — He loves to hear the little brook a-gurgling — 
All— brook a-gurgling, 

Serg. — And listen to the merry village chime — 
All-- village chime. 

Serg. — When the coster's finished jumping on his mother — 

All on his mother, 

SERG.-^He loves to lie a basking in the sun— 

All i n tne sun ; 

Serg. — Ah, take om consideration with another — 

All — with another. 

Sbrg. — The policeman's lot is not a happy one — 

All— happy one I 

Scarcely is this chorus finished when they hurriedly 
conceal themselves, for the pirates are heard approach- 
ing and enjoining upon each other " silence," and a 
"catlike tread " in one of the most vociferous of 
choruses. They make so much ado, in fact, that the 
General appears, candle in hand, stating that he 
thought he " heard a noise." As nothing is to be seen 
(the pirates having also hidden, though in full view of 
the policemen), he makes up his mind that " all is still," 
although that declaration follows upon a stentorian 
" ha ! ha!" from the unseen pirates, and proceeds to 
sing an ode to the evening breeze, pirates and policemen 
joining in the chorus. The girls come in, complaining 
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that their father should, by his noise, wake them at such 
a time of night ; the pirates rush out to seize them, and 
the police to capture the pirates. Police and pirates 
meet and struggle, and the police are overpowered, 
even before they are struck. But the police sergeant 
has yet another device at his command. He does not 
claim exemption as an orphan, but he commands the 
pirates to yield, "in the name of Queen Victoria." 
This is an appeal they cannot resist ; the Pirate King 
declaring : 

King. — We yield at once, with humbled mien, 

Because, wifn all our faults, we love our queen. 

They are about to be marched off, when Ruth enters 
and states that " they are no members of the common 
throng ; they are all noblemen who have gone wrong." 
Whereupon^ne General falls on his knees to them, and 
begs them to accept their liberty and his daughters, 
which they kindly condescend to do ; and so they are 
all supposed to " live happy ever after.". 

The music is, as a rule, much higher in grade than 
that of "Pinafbre;" although Mr. Sullivan has rather 
slighted the possibilities of modern orchestration, and 
has done most of his scoring in the old stock fashion. 
The overture is on the old plan, airs from the opera very 
slightly worked out. The opening chorus is nothing 
especial in any way, but Ruth's air (descriptive of her 
mistake between " pirate" and " pilot"), is very good 
of its kind. The following solo, for the Pirate King, 
with chorus, is likely to be one of the popular numbers 
of the opera, but does not appeal specially to the 
musician. This cannot be said of the succeeding duet, 
for Frederic and Ruth, which contains a great deal of 
effective writing. The female chorus, at the entrance 
of the girls, is nothing worthy of remark, but the 
number following, after Frederic has revealed his pres- 
ence, contains phrases of great beauty. During the 
solo for Frederic, with unison chorus, the conductor 
was guilty of a piece of bad taste which astonished me. 
Near the end of this solo, he had a couple of high 
notes, and the conductor actually, made a pause for 
applause (which did not come, by the way), before 
bringing in the chorus and orchestra ! The effect, as 
the house was silent, was unintentionally absurd. The 
vocal waltz which introduces Mabel is very graceful, 
and produces the effect of being difficult ; it is, however, 
well within the reach of any ordinary singer. The 
succeeding " weather" chorus, with its love duet, is 
going to give chorus-masters plenty of trouble ; but it 
is, musically and dramatically, an exceedingly . good 
number. The chorus which is sung when the pirates 
appear and seize the girls has the ring of popularity in 
it, and will doubtless appear in innumerable quadrilles 
and galops. The General's " patter" song is excellent, 
and very original ; but very few of the representatives 
of this character will be able to sing it with anything 
like the proper speed. The solo in which he declares 
himself an orphan, with its refrain of " poor fellow," is 
also good, while the concerted piece " I'm telling a bit 
of a story, "calls for some very rapid articulation on the 
part of everybody concerned. 

" Hail, poetry !" was the first bit of really fine con- 
certed voice writing that I heard in the opera. It was 
excellently sung, and the audience had the good taste 
to re-demand it. The entr'acte is very satisfactory ; 
the descending passages of sixths, with flute figuration, 
being effective, and the whole number showing that 
Mr. Sullivan can orchestrate if he chooses. The 
policemen's chorus, "When the foeman bares his 
steel " ought to be as popular as the gendarme duet 
in " Genevieve de Brabant " which it somewhat resem- 
bles in its swing. The general public will, however, 
stop with the chorus ; the skilful working up of the 
chorus and the girls' solos together, will be a great deal 
too much for them. But it is very pleasing to a musi- 
cian. The " Paradox" trio is fresh and good ; and the 
trio, "Away, away, my heart's on fire," has a well 
scored accompaniment ; a matter about which Mr. 
Sullivan has not much troubled himself as a rule in this 
operetta. The succeeding duet is on the operatic 
principle, recitative, slow movement, and quick finale. 
The slow movement is good, with its accompaniment 
of violins " con sordini"; but it is dreadfully cruel in 
the way in which it shows all the weak points of the 
singers. The succeeding speeches of the Police Ser- 
geant are answered by all the policemen in unison and 
monotone, and the effect is indescribably funny. As 
for the chorus which follows, " When the enterprising 
burglar's not a-burgling," I doubt if it ever becomes 
exceedingly popular, in spite of the vociferous applause 



it receives ; it seems to me to owe most of its success 
to its situation in the opera, and the way in which it is 
led up to. The chorus of the approaching pirates, 
with the responses and counter chorus of the policemen, 
is exceedingly original and very laughable ; while the 
tremendously noisy chorus, in which the pirates caution 
each other to be silent, with its drum and cymbal 
effects, is very good. This is one of the numbers which 
appeared in the overture. The General's ^ode to the 
evening breeze. ' ' Softly sighing to the river comes the 
gentle breeze," possesses a finely written accompani- 
ment. Continued pianissimo running passages on the 
violins give a murmuring effect which is appropriate and 
charming. This was one of the most satisfactory num- 
bers in the operetta ; and in good contrast to it comes 
the excited chorus of the girls as they rush in in alarm. 
As a whole, the<new opera is superior to either " Pina- 
fore" or the " Sorcerer." It is well put on the stage, 
and; as a rule, well sung. The' chorus does wonder- 
fully well ; but the orchestra is by no means first-class. 
The piece is having an astounding success, every 
seat in the house being.sold at least a week ahead. It 
is to be hoped that the. success may continue until 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan get some kind of a fair 
return for the amount of money they have, through 
" Pinafore" ;put into the pockets of scores of managers 
in this country. 'j :' ." C. F. 



of originality, as the first three measures are an un- 
blushing robbery from "Rule Britannia" (a song of 
which Mr. Gilmore cannot plead ignorance, however 
the angels may stand) while most of the rest can be 
found in " See, the Conquering Hero comes." But, 
in ' ' appropriating' ' his hymn from these two sources, 
Mr. Gilmore has, with ruinous ingenuity, managed to 
deprive the stolen phrases of all the spirit which charac- 
terizes the originals (notably " Rule Britannia") and 
has produced a dull patchwork. If this is the best the 
angels can do for us, we had better seek our next inspi- 
ration from less celestial sources. C. F. 
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P. S. Gilmore's " Columbia," after being heralded 
with a great deai of almost blasphemous twaddle, has 
been produced. It had every assistance that unlimited 
advertising, enforced interviewing,, and sensational pro- 
duction could give it, and the result is — what ?^ A 
general verdict of condemnation. Mr. Gilmore, having 
tortured out- seven eight-hne stanzas of prosaic and 
didactic commonplaces, proceeded to set them to music 
which he has the effrontery — not to call his own, that 
might be pardoned, but — to attribute, in so many words, 
to direct heavenly inspiration. • 

The performance on Christmas-day was a finely con- 
ceived and executed piece of humbug, which thoroughly 
answered its purpose of arousing a false and momen- 
tary enthusiasm. There was first a speech by Algernon 
Sullivan, in many points very able, but in others rather 
too redolent of that self-glorifying buncombe of -which 
Dickens made such bitter fun in " Martin Chuzzlewit." 
He gave a moderately complete and very highly-colored 
history of this country, strayed away for. awhile among 
the ancient; Greeks, and then, : returning to the present 
day and to business, passed in review the ^national an- 
thems of the world, making a' special point of the 
" Marseillaise," and prophesying a proud position for 
"Columbia" among this honorable company. 

After the speech the orchestra took up the music, in 
what was intended to be an. effective crescendo ; but the 
intention was better than the execution. ' The strings 
commenced alone, softly ; then ; the reeds and flutes 
were added ; then the brass ;. and,. finally the drums and 
cymbals came in with a grand crash, and -so it wound 
up. The noise had its usual effect on the general pub- 
lic, and drew out a sufficiency of applause to justify a 
repetition, which the orchestra kindly gave. 

Then Mr. Vandenhoff stepped forward and read the 
poem, and then, " having had the music and the words 
separate, every one was in a hurry to see them wedded. " 
The sensational idea was consistently carried out. 
First chorus, then Miss Thursby, then chorus again, 
then a grand final shout with everybody in unison. 
Again carried away by the mass of sound, entirely irre- 
spective of any connection with the presence or absence 
of musical and literary excellence, the public demanded 
an ' ' encore. ' ' 

And now let us see on what all this forced enthusi- 
asm was wasted. The music consists of thirty-two meas- 
ures of common time, methodically divided into four 
phrases of eight measures each. Of these, the first and 
second phrases are identical ; the third different ; the 
fourth like the first and second, save just enough alter- 
ation to make it end on the keynote instead of on the 
dominant (or fifth above). The result of all this is an 
almost insufferable monotony, about the most fatal 
quality for a musical scrap which looks for national ac- 
ceptation. The whole thing is as destitute of fire and 
spirit as a droned doxology in a Scotch conventicle. 

It is evident that Mr. Gilmore's inspiring angels were 
either entirely ignorant of earthly music or incapable 
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Toward the close of my article last month on ' ' Music 
Purchasing" I inserted a few words touching amateur 
singers ; and it may perhaps be as well to addreslhsome 
suggestions to them specially. They form by far the 
largest class of amateur musicians. Pianists are num- 
erous ; but for one pianist who has sufficient faith in his ; 
own performance to exhibit himself in the social circle 
there are at least five singers willing to do their best (or 
worst) for the amusement or torture of their friends. 

In the article above mentioned I alluded to the cool 
assurance of the average amateun,yocalist. I fully be- 
lieve that this assurance is not in most cases nearly so 
much the result of egregious self-conceit as of the wide- 
spread but mistaken idea that any one who has a voice 
can sing. It might as well be said that any one who 
has fingers can play the piano or violin. Certainly a 
voice is necessary for singing, as fingers are necessary 
for playing ; but I wish I could put the fact that the 
one is as useless and annoying as the other until prop- 
erly trained, so strongly once for all that it would be 
accepted for the truth that it undoubtedly is. 

A singer must be trained as much as a pianist ; and, 
in some respects, more carefully. The muscles of the 
throat are infinitely more delicate than those of the fin- 
gers, and. need proportionate delicacy of treatment in 
their cultivation. All this writing indulged in by senti- 
mental novel-writers and would-be poets about "natural 
singers" is bosh, and worse. There are no such per- 
sons ; but there are natural howlers and screamers in 
abundance. 

I cannot, of course, within the limits of a magazine 
article, give a treatise on the art of vocalization ; and it 
would do but little good if I could. It is not to be 
learned from books. No person can hear his own voice 
as others hear it ; and frequently, when he imagines he 
is producing his largest and purest tone, he is doing 
the exact opposite. But I can give a few general: hints 
which may be of some assistance, and lay down a few 
rules of general application. 

The singer's first practice must be that of properly 
formed and steadily sustained tones. To commence by 
attempting to swell and diminish each tone held is a 
grave mistake. Many teachers make the mistake of 
giving this to their pupils as a first exercise, and some 
printed methods approve it. But it is excessively diffi- 
cult for an untrained throat to retain the same position - 
during the swelling of a note, and almost impossible 
during its diminishing. Let the student, therefore, 
practise at- first only the steady sustaining of the middle 
notes of his voice ; the upper and lower tones should 
not be used at all until the vocal studies are pretty far 
advanced. In taking the tone to be sustained, first 
take in a good steady breath, filling the lungs to the 
bottom, open the mouth a little less than the width of 
two fingers, keep the tongue well down and forward (so 
as to leave as open and free a passage for the tone as 
possible) and let your tone come with unforced strength, 
directing it so that it seems to focus itself just abour 
where the upper teeth join the gums. Beware of try- 
ing to force power into your voice ; it will grow natu- 
rally with practice. At first practise only " ah ;" after 
awhile try and give all the vowel sounds on the same 
note with the same- breath, and without changing the 
quality or focus of the tone. Always keep your reser- 
voir of breath at the bottom of the lungs — not at the 
top, as too many do— and husband it, only using just 
enough for your tone. After having conquered this 
with one tone to a breath, try it with two ; then with 
three, then four, and so on. If all this work is honest- 
ly done, the " joining of the registers," about which 
some teachers make such a fuss, will be found to do it- 
self very quietly and gradually. Only beware of trying 
to make what is called a " big tone ;" be contented 
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with the size of tone Nature has given you, until that 
tone grows naturally through daily practice. The work 
proposed above will take long, and will be as tedious as 
most preliminary studies ; but the student should re- 
member that every "song 1 * attacked while this and 
some subsequent training is going on is a serious pro- 
longation of the time necessary to be spent in such 
work. Remember Caffarelli, perhaps the greatest 
singer that ever lived, who spent seven years on one 
page of exercises, and an eighth year on a half page 
more ; and was then dismissed by his master with the 
assurance that he was, in all that regarded vocal meth- 
od, the greatest artist in the world. And the assurance 
was a true one. 

When the study of execution is commenced it must 
be done very slowly. At first, analyze every note of 
the scale. Nine singers out of ten make the third 
and seventh of the scale (E and B in the scale of C, 
A and E in the scale of F, etc.) too flat, and the fifth 
(G in the scale of C, C in the scale of F, etc.) too sharp ; 
so be very watchful about these intervals. 

Accustom yourself to practising without instrument. 
Take your keynote from the piano ; then sing your ex- 
ercise through. When you have finished, test yourself 
by touching the piano again. If you have varied from 
the true pitch try again and again, carefully analyzing 
as you go, until you have found out where the fault is, 
and then make special practice of that spot. This is 
work which, dry at first, soon becomes interesting if 
your heart is at all in the matter ; and if it is not, you 
had better stop. 

Your studies of execution must be increased in 
speed very gradually, and the moment your notes begin 
to lose their individuality (from too rapid singing) you 
must "haul up" and "try back." Your scales, at 
their greatest speed, should sound, as I once heard 
said of those of a most carefully and thoroughly culti- 
vated artist, " like a lot of little round marbles rolling 
down stairs." 

The last forms of execution you will attack will be 
the chromatic scale and the trill. The chromatic scale 
will doubtless drive you wild many times before you 
have conquered it ; but the trill should come easily, if 
your earlier studies have been faithfully made. And 
when you have done all this you think you will be a 
singer ? Not at all ; your work is only well begun. 

You have now to study articulation — to get your 
tongue and lips so thoroughly under control that they 
will do all the verbal work you want, without interfering 
with the free and pure emission of your tone. In order 
to do this you must make your consonants take as 
little time as possible — leaving an initial consonant the 
instant you have spoken it, holding on to your vowel 
and not touching your final consonant until the moment 
of quitting the tone. Be especially careful not to antici- 
pate your final consonant. Singers are sometimes v^ry 
fond of doing this, especially with the ending " ng ;" the 
result being, to shut up the back of the mouth and so 
send all the tone through the nose. Speak all your con- 
sonants as nearly as possible with the tip of the tongue ; 
some, like " k" and the hard "g," have a dreadful 
affection for slipping down your throat when they get a 
chance. This matter of articulation will cost you 
much hard work. If you do not believe me, listen to a 
few of your singing acquaintances and see how many of 
them can sing the words of a song you do not know, so 
that, at the distance of half a room, you can tell what 
the song is about. 

And now your mechanical work is done ; but with it, 
and long after it, must be carried on a mental training, 
without which the mechanical would better have been 
left alone. You should read the poetry of fine poets, 
see fine pictures, hear (of course) good music, read ele- 
vating prose ; cultivate, in short, your poetic and re- 
fined side in every way. You must also study enough 
of harmony to understand what a composer is trying to 
do, and where he is leading you ; and enough of the 
theory of composition (which includes the study of 
I "form") to appreciate how to phrase a work in ac- 
cordance with his intentions. Hear all the fine singers 
you can ; notice their defects not to criticize them to 
others but to correct them in yourself. Study reading 
music at sight. This is not as difficult as most people 
suppose ; and you will always be a blind stuaibler so 
long as you have to get your songs by picking them 
painfully out and then memorizing them. Your practice 
without instrument will aid you greatly here ; for you 
will have become so used to striking, unassisted, all 
Ifincls of intervals that, as soon as you learn to recognize 



those intervals on paper as being connected with the 
same intervals in your throat, the matter of sight-read- 
ing will become easy enough. Sing in concerted music 
— sextettes, quintettes, quartettes or trios (especially 
unaccompanied) — whenever you can get the people to 
sing with. This makes you at once self-reliant and yet 
yielding ; for, while you must carry your own part un- 
assisted, you must also watch and listen for the other 
parts so that you may keep exactly together. 

And now you will perhaps say, " But you are talking 
to me as though I was studying to be an artist ; and I 
don't want to be one !" Don't you? Then I do not 
think there is much danger that you will. But if you 
are going to study at all, you would better study right ; 
even if your objections to being an artist be ever so 
strong. The higher the place you strive for, the higher 
the point you are likely to reach ; no matter how far 
from the end of your journey you may stop. Did it 
ever strike you that an arrow aimed at a chimney-pot 
stands a good chance of getting higher than one direct- 
ed at the kitchen window ? C. F. 





HILE I write, the whole musical 
world is saddened with the 
news of Richard Wagner's 
illness, and the chance of its 
fatal ending. When he dies, 
the world will lose its greatest 
and most original genius since 
Beethoven. His influence has 
been mighty and irresistible. 
The very men who most malign his methods and 
decry his work show in every line of their music, 
distinct ' traces of his resistless power. He has 
revolutionized orchestration ; overturned the old and 
illogical, and founded the new and logical, system of 
opera ; freed music from many unnecessary trammels ; 
and pointed out a new path which our modern com- 
posers will travel until some man equally great shall 
arise to open another still fresher. He has been re- 
proached with being too extreme and too severe, and 
the reproach is deserved. He was a reformer ; and the 
very characteristics which fit a man for the work of a 
gigantic reformation are also those which force him 
headlong into unsparing invective against what he 
knows or believes to be false/ As well try to pry open 
a door with a crowbar of unbaked dough as try to move 
a world with soft words. Wagner and his most en- 
thusiastic followers have gone too far, and the rebound 
is carrying us back to something like the proper place. 
Had they not overstepped the mark, the rebound would 
have carried us half way back to our old errors. All 
honor then to Wagner. When he dies, his disagreea- 
ble traits will die with him ; but the good work he has 
done is undying. 

* * 
The four saxophone players of Mr. Gilmore's military 
band have recently played quartettes at some concerts 
here. The effect is charming. The tone of this 
quartette resembles that of the organ more than any 
other instrument, with the valuable addition of an in- 
dividuality in each part, which the organ cannot give. 
There is some talk of their traveling. Should they do 
so, concert-goers will have a new sensation to notice. 

# 

* * 

News comes from England that the long-neglected 
unfinished National Opera House, situated on the 
Thames embankment in London, is to be continued and 
finished at last. How reliable this news may be re- 
mains to be seen ; there are so many discrepancies in 
the different accounts of the means proposed for bring- 
ing about this desirable end that it is at least open to 
doubt. 

Julius Eichberg, of Boston, brought with him 
lately six of his violin pupils, and introduced them at 
Chickering fjajj jn an amyous and welj-per'orrned 



concert-programme. Four of them were ladies, and 
very young ladies too ; and the proficiency they had 
already attained was the highest possible compliment 
to their teacher's excellence and their own honest 
study. This concert proved — if any proof were needed 
— that the violin is an instrument eminently adapted for 
the use of ladies. That delicacy of ear, touch, and 
taste which women possess in a greater degree than 
men, finds here a proper field for display ; and if some 
of our musically inclined girls would take up the violin 
instead of eternally pounding the unfortunate piano, 
they would prepare a new pleasure for their friends 
and a graceful and charming occupation for themselves. 
* * 
At the time of this writing, Joseffy is taking an en- 
forced rest. Prostrated first by nervous exhaustion, 
consequent on the mental demands made by his ex- 
tensive and exacting programmes, he has barely recov- 
ered from that when he is attacked by inflammation in 
one of his fingers, brought on by the physical exertion 
of playing those programmes and practicing six or 
seven hours daily. By the time this meets the eyes of 
my readers, I hope he may be all right again and 
charming us once more with his exquisite playing. 
Too much practice is a mistake. I know of two cases 
in which a pianist has been forced to abandon the in- 
strument entirely, owing to disease produced in the 
fingers by steady work eight and ten hours a day. 
* 

The results of cheap teaching and parental stupidity 
were brought vividly to my notice a few days ago. I 
was at the house of some excellent people whose only 
daughter has been torturing the piano for nearly three 
years, under the misguidance of a cheap and (naturally) 
ignorant teacher. Of course I must hear the young 
lady play. Perhaps I can best describe her playing by 
saying that it was strictly Scriptural ; it was evident 
that her left hand had no knowledge of what her right 
hand was doing. And then her execution ! The 
craziest lunatic in Bedlam could never imagine such 
scales and passages as this well-intentioned young 
lady brought to light. I was forced to hide my real 
opinion of her work by declaring, in answer to her 
parents' questions, that I had rarely heard a young 
lady, after three years' teaching, play as she did. It 
was true, though not in the sense in which they ac- 
cepted it. But the main question is, " Where was the 
cheapness ?" Three years of time and all the money 
worse than wasted ; for this poor girl will never be able 
to play, even decently, save by going back to the be- 
ginning and painfully undoing all she has done before 
she can undertake really to do anything at all. 

Caryl Florio. 

THE SUPPLEMENT. 



Plate I. is a design for a plaque for china-painting. 
Make a plain light, sky-blue background ; foliage be- 
hind the figures a blue-green ; the bank, a mossy 
green, using brown green in the darker parts ; drapery 
of the nymph, white, with gray-black shades in the 
folds ; flowers, rich salmon-colored and pink roses in- 
termingled with some purple blossoms ; hair and eyes 
of the nymph, a deep red-brown ; hair of the zephyr, 
golden (yellow-brown) and wings transparent like those 
of the dragon-fly, the shape of the wing defined by a 
thin brown line. 

Plate II. is a design for four small tiles. Make the 
ground pearl-gray ; leaves and stem brown-green ; 
breasts of the birds capucine red, gliding into pure 
white near the legs ; wings black-gray, and legs brown 
sepia. 

Plate III. represents a cover for the pedal of a sew- 
ing-machine. It is made of fine black cloth, cut the 
exact width and length of the pedal. The embroidery 
is done in the following manner : For the inside and 
outside lines make long stitches of maroon worsted, 
then overcast the worsted with old gold saddler's silk. 
Make the fan stitches of blue saddler's silk at equal 
distances all around. For the insertion stretch the 
moss-brown worsted from point to point, and overcast 
with old gold saddler's silk. The fan stitches, top and 
bottom, are to be made of pale pink saddler's silk and 
the stars of a harmonizing shade of green. Line with 
a thin quilting, and finish off either with short worsted 
fringe or silk cord. Fasten on the pedal with short 
strings of narrow tape. 

Plate IV. gives four designs for narne an4 monograjn 
embrojcjery, 



